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I have had no time to do more at present than
read the chapter on Irish proverbs at the end.
They are full of a kind of half-Oriental tender-
ness and fancifulness. A proverb like the
following might have come from Saadi: "The
lake is not encumbered by its swan; nor the
steed by its bridle; nor the sheep by its wool;
nor the man by the soul that is in him/' This,
too, is quite as fine: "God is nigher to us even
than the door. God stays long, but He strikes
at last." It seems less Oriental because it
makes us think of an Irish peasant's cabin
where the door is very near. I will return to
this book. I want to remind Irish-American
readers of the books of folk-lore that are just
out or coming. The newly awakened interest
in all things Irish is serving our folk-lore well.
We have now these Ancient Cures, published
this week; a little later will come Mr. Curtin's
book; then Mr. Nutt of London will bring out
Mr. David Fitzgerald's long expected volume,
and Dr. Douglas Hyde's English and enlarged
edition of his Gaelic Leabhar Sgeulaighteachta.
Dr. Hyde, if he comes up to my expectations,
will give us the most completely Irish folk-
lore book, both in manner and matter, that
has yet come from any press. He has already
given us in Teig O'Kane the best told folk-tale
in our literature.